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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 


Award to “Rockweld” 


As announced on another page the 
trustees of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society have voted the award 
of a silver medal to Mrs. Philip B. 
Weld of Dedham for her rock garden. 
“Rockweld,” which is the name of the 
Weld estate, was begun in 1886 by 
General S. M. Weld. Situated on the 
top of a very high hill covered with 
ledges and rocks, it was a hard prop- 
erty to develop. General Weld had 
lived there only a few years when the 
natural conditions for a rock garden 
appealed to him. Realizing there must 
be ponds and water, of which the 
place was devoid, he evolved the scheme 
of damming a pond one-half a mile 
away and bringing the water down 
through a natural cleft in two huge 
rocks. With that water he made a 
pond from what was up to then a 
swamp. 

From that main pond a series of 
four others was formed and fed. It 
was a tremendous idea and a big un- 





dertaking. To see the waterfall now 
going from the two big rocks no one 
would believe it had not always been 
there. He then planted Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons, and the main clump 
of the latter now stands fourteen to 
fifteen feet high. Realizing that noth- 
ing is right without a background he 
planted Hemlocks and other ever- 
greens along the back of what was 
later to be the rock garden. 

In 1907 General Weld got in touch 
with M. H. Correvon of Switzerland, 
and fired by the idea of what could 
be done here with alpine plants he 
gave over a whole section of the gar- 
den to growing alpine flowers. It is 
not known if General Weld was the 
first man in this country to attempt 
growing them on a big seale, but he 
certainly was among the first in this 
part of the world. 

The clump of Gentiana acaulis is as 
big as any in this section. There is a 
certain white Iris cristata which, up 
to a The 


year ago, was very rare. 
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Kaempfere Azalea by the waterfall 
was planted from some of the seed 
brought to this country by Professor 
Sargent. The plants started by him in 
the Arboretum died but General 
Weld’s lived and it was from this one 
that seeds were given to re-start 
plants in the Arboretum. 

What makes the rock garden more 
unusual than the many that have been 
developed everywhere with the grow- 
ing eraze for rock gardens, is the fact 
that it was conceived and started long 
before most people had the courage to 
attempt them, and today what im- 
presses one as one walks through is 
the age, size and vigor of the hun- 
dreds of shrubs, plants and trees 
which make up the acre of land which 
it covers. 


Dudley Pickman Garden 


The garden of Mrs. Dudley Pick- 
man of Beverly, Mass. which has just 
been awarded a silver medal by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
as announced on another page, is not 
large or pretentious, but is charming 
in setting, design and arrangement. It 
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was designed by Mr. Herbert Browne 
and was planted in 1901. It is next to 
the house and entered by steps lead- 
ing from the veranda. 

The main garden is 90x54 feet and 
is somewhat formal in design, being 
made on three levels, with a semi- 
cireular raised terrace to the north 
and a lower terrace to the east. There 
is a high brick wall on the north and 
a low wall on the south toward the 
sea. The house is west and the en- 
closure otherwise is surrounded by 
large trees. The lower terrace looks 
down a steep bank to the valley. 

The walls are covered with vines, 
chiefly by the Evonymous and a large 
Climbing Hydrangea. An arch over 
steps leadings to lower terrace is also 
covered with a Hydrangea. 

There is a pool at the base of the 
upper terrace in which are planted 
Water Lilies and other plants. There 
is much Box edging in fine condition, 
with a few larger Box and Arbor 
Vitae to give accents. 

The garden is planted to come into 
bloom early in July. Larkspur, Hem- 
erocallis, Phlox, Lilies, Campanula, 
Boltonia, Asters and Japanese Ane- 
mones form the most conspicuous 
clumps, annuals being used sparingly, 
and only a few Roses. The main paths 
are of gravel and the edge of the pool, 
balustrades and wall coping are of 
cream-white terra cotta. 


Federated Garden Clubs of New York 


A meeting of the Ninth District of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State was held at the New York 
Botanical Garden on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 5, at which thirteen of the seven- 
teen clubs in the District were repre- 
sented. 

Reports of the work of the clubs 
during the year were given and showed 
an amazing increase in activity as 
well as in membership. Among the 
features of the meeting were ad- 
dresses by the Director in Chief of 
the New York Botanical Garden, Dr. 
Nathaniel L. Britton; by the President 
of the Federation, Mrs. John W. 
Paris, on the subject of classes of 
Garden Club membership and dues; 
by Mrs. Elizabeth G. Britton, Chair- 
man of the Conservation Committee 
on Substitutes for Holly and Laurel 
for Christmas Decoration, and by the 
Director, Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham, 
advocating the labelling of varieties 
in flower shows. 

After a luncheon, the Clubs, with 
others from the vicinity of New York 
City, were the guests of the Advisory 
Council of the New York Botanical 
garden at a lecture, illustrated with 
beautiful colored slides, given by Dr. 
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Marshall A. Hogve, the well-known | 


authority, on Dahlias. The visitors had 
an opportunity to visit the Dahlia 
collection, the rock garden and other 
parts of the extensive plantations, 
after which tea was served. 


American Dahlia Society Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Dahlia Society held recently in 
New York City, the following officers 
were elected: President, Richard Vin- 
cent, Jr.; secretary, William Rath- 
geber; treasurer, Mrs. Mabel Rath- 


geber; assistant treasurer, James 
Duthie. 
It was voted to hold the next 


annual exhibition September 20-22, 
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LEMON Verbenas can be kept over 
winter in the greenhouse or window- 
garden, but they will give greater 
satisfaction next year if allowed to 


remain dormant in a cool place, 
such as the cellar. 
ROMAN Hyacinths and the Paper- 


White Narcissi that were planted 
early should now be brought into 
heat for early flowers. 


BUDDLEIA is readily propagated 
from cuttings planted in a hot bed 
at this season, 


A LIBERAL application of water 
should be given to Rhododendrons, 
newly set Evergreen trees and Box. 


GLADIOLUS corms and Dahlia tubers 
should be dug and stored. It is 
best to burn the tops in sections 
where the European corn borer is 
found. 


THROW soft leaves, like those of the 
Maples, on the compost heap, but 
keep the others for covering the 
flower beds. Soft leaves mat when 
wet and are not satisfactory. 


ORDER Roses for fall planting but do 
not put them into the ground until 
the first of November. 


DEUTZIAS, Azaleas, Lilacs and other 
shrubs to be forced in greenhouses 
may be purchased now, and kept 
in a pit where they will get the sun- 
light but be protected from frost. 

THIS is a good time to make over 
borders, as most of the perennials 
can be lifted and divided safely. 


SOME garden makers are ordering the 
light blue Phlox divaricata Laphamii 
for fall planting, as it blooms with 
the Darwin tulips, and makes a good 
ground cover under them. 


IT IS a good plan to scrape the 
trunks of old fruit trees, in order 
to get rid of insect pests which lay 
their eggs in the crevices of the 
bark. A dull hoe with a_ short 

| handle makes a good scraper. Noth- 

| ing is gained by painting the trees. 

YOUNG Lettuce plants may be trans- 
ferred to a cold frame, where they 
can be kept growing for several 
weeks. 

IT IS well to store the Squashes 
and Pumpkins on racks suspended 
from the top of a heated cellar. They 
like a temperature of about fifty 
degrees. 


CLEAN the Asparagus patch and fer- 
tilize it by applications of manure. 

STORE the Cabbage for winter use, 
using those which have just ma- 
tured; over-ripe specimens will not 
keep well. 


CHICORY for winter salads should be 
dug. and stored in damp sand in the 
cellar. 

LIFT a few plants of Parsley, and 
plant in boxes for growing in the 
indoor window-garden. 
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1927, which is earlier than in past 
years. The change was made on 
representation of the New England 
growers that the show had always 
been held too late for them. 


A Colonial Garden and Park 


An unusual park or close is to be 
constructed in Amherst, Mass., by the 
combining of the area at the rear of 
three fraternities and the new Lord 
Jeffery Inn. 

Before the co-operation of the sev- 
eral interests the area at the rear of the 
several buildings contained the remains 
of an old broken orchard and garden, 
together with a run out and forgotten 
tennis court. 

The plan designed by Landscape 
Architect Herbert J. Kellaway pro- 
poses a rectangular garden at the rear 
of the Inn with a summer house en- 
closed by a fence in keeping with New 
England traditions and harmonizing 
with the Colonial architecture of the 
building. 

From this garden steps will lead 
down into walks and paths which will 
surround an open park area among 
trees. The borders will be planted with 
shrubs and trees of simple New Eng- 
land type. 

Between the Chi Phi Fraternity and 
the Beta Theta Phi Fraternity a walk 
will be made, pasing a Memorial Seat 
to be given by Mrs. George Churchill 
in remembrance of the late Congress- 
man Churchill. At the Delta Upsilon a 
great terrace will command the whole 
park area which lays below. 


American Rose Society 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Rose Society will be held Thurs- 
day, October 28, at 2 P.M. in the 
rooms of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society at 1600 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. The annual election of 
officers will take place at this meeting 
and there will be a discussion of new 
Roses. 


Death of George A. Parker 


George A. Parker, recently Super- 
intendent of Parks in Hartford, Conn., 
died suddenly in that city on Septem- 
ber 13. Mr. Parker was born in Fitz- 
william, N. H., April 28, 1853, and 
graduated from the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College with the class of 
1876. After leaving college Mr. Parker 
began work as superintendent of con- 
struction in landscape gardening for 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, then in 
the prime of his notable career. 

Besides developing the Hartford 
Park system, Mr. Parker played a 
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FOUNTAIN IN THE SILVER MEDAL GARDEN OF MRS. DUDLEY PICKMAN AT BEVERLY, MASS. 


leading role in the organization of the 
remarkable state park system of Con- 
necticut; he was the organizer and 
first president of the American Insti- 
tute of Park Executives, and he was 





A VIEW OF MRS. DUDLEY PICKMAN’S GARDEN 


engaged in various other activities 
along similar lines. 

His park work at Hartford made 
him nationally famous. He was every- 
where accepted as the dean of Ameri- 


LOOKING 


TOWARD THE 


can park superintendents. He was 
greatly loved and honored by all park 
men and was equally honored by a 
large circle of landscape architects 
and others. 
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Lilies for the Garden’ 


Lilies, though not so well known as 
many flowers, are among the most 
beautiful, and should be grown in every 
garden. Many species are easy to 
grow, hardy and long lived, so they are 
worth the rather high price which is 
charged by nurserymen for them. 

Perfect drainage is the chief essen- 
tial and ordinary good garden soil, 
well dug to a depth of twelve or 
eighteen inches, is all that is necessary. 
If the soil is heavy, surround the bulb 
with sand, and mix some gravel and 
leaf mould with the soil. Stem-rooting 


Lilies should be planted from ten to 
twelve inches deep, as this prevents the 
bulb from feeling the changes of tem- 
perature and also gives space for the 
No manure nor 


stem-roots to develop. 





LILIUM TESTACEUM, AN 


artificial fertilizers should be used, as 
they tend to make the bulbs diseased. 
The following species have all been 
grown at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, in recent years. 

L. auratum, the Golden-Rayed Lily 
of Japan, with large white wide open 
flowers, and a gold band on the centre 
of each petal, dotted with crimson 
spots. It is not one of the easiest 
species to grow, and frequently dies 
out after a year or two. July and 
August. 

L. canadense, the native Canadian 
Lily, with bell-shaped flowers, reflexed 
at the edges; color yellow or orange. 
July. 

L. candidum, the well known Ma- 
donna Lily of old country gardens. 
Pure white with golden anthers; needs 





*From a Bulletin of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


protection from early spring winds. 
June and July. 

L. concolor, an upright star-shaped 
vermilion flower. July. 

L. eroceum, L. umbellatum, L. ele- 
gans, and L. davuricum, are much con- 
fused by nurserymen. They are all 
upright flowering species in shades 
of orange and orange-red. The height 
of the plant and number of flowers 
vary. L. eroceum is the old-fashioned 
orange Lily and is very hardy. July. 

L. Davidii, has reflexed petals of 
nearly searlet colour, dotted with black. 
The flowers are medium size. This is 
a very attractive species and is easily 
grown from seed. July. 

L. Grayi, a native American Lily, but 
not of much value as a garden plant. 





ATTRACTIVE HYBRID 


L. Hanson, a handsome 


very 
Turk’s-eap, of a beautiful shade of 


yellow. It bleaches in hot 
should be grown where the flowers can 
get some shade. June. 

L. Henryi, sometimes called the 
Orange Speciosum, has flowers very 
similar in shape to that well-known 
species, but the colour is a beautiful 
shade of orange-yellow, with a green 
furrow down the centre of each petal. 
The color bleaches in the hot sun; 
otherwise it is one of the finest Lilies, 
and is easily raised from seed. Au- 
gust and September. 

L. longiflorum, the well-known 
Easter Lily, cannot be considered a 
very hardy Lily, but several plants of 
the Formosum variety have lived out 
in the garden at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm for two winters. 

L. Martagon, the common Turk’s- 
cap Lily of European countries, does 


sun, so. 
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not thrive in the light sandy loam at 
the Central Farm; probably it needs 
heavier soil. The variety album is the 
most beautiful form, although dal- 
maticum, a deep maroon, appeals to 
many. 

L. monadelphum (colchicum) is an 
early-flowering yellow lily. June. 

L. pardalinum, a native of the West- 
ern States, is frequently called a bog 
Lily, but it grows well in the sandy 
soil at the Central Farm. The petals 
are reflexed, the lower portion orange- 
red shading paler towards the tips and 
the whole sprinkled with heavy dark 
spots. July. 

L. philadelphicum, the upright flow- 
ering Lily of the prairies and further 
east, has not been successfully estab- 
lished at the Central Farm. 

L. regale is a recent introduction, 
but is rapidly gaining favour among 
all classes of gardeners. It is a white 
tubular Lily with a_ golden-yellow 
throat and pinkish flushes on the out- 
side of the petals. It is hardy and 
easily raised from seed. 

L. Sargentiae was introduced about 
the same time as L. regale, but it is 
not so easy to grow and probably 
that is the reason why it is still un- 
known to many gardeners. It blooms 
about two weeks later. 

L. speciosum is the well-known Fail 
Lily grown by florists. The white 
petals are strongly marked and dotted 
with red and are reflexed. The bulbs 
are hardy but, being so late in bloom- 
ing, the flowers are frequently spoiled 
by bad weather. September. 

L. superbum is the common Cana- 
dian Lily of stream sides, but it grows 
well in the garden. July. 

L. tenuifolium, the Siberian Coral 
Lily, seems particularly happy in the 
garden at the Central Farm and seeds 
freely every year. It has small 
searlet Turk’s-eap flowers. The bulb is 
not long-lived, so it is well to sow a 
few seeds every year. June. 

L. testaceum.—This Lily has never 
been found in nature, and is supposed 
to be a hybrid. The petals are reflexed, 
and the colour is pale Apricot with 
faint dark spots. June. 

L. tigrinum, the common Tiger Lily 
of gardens, flourishes everywhere and 
can very easily be propagated by the 
bulbils in the axils of the leaves. The 
double form is also worth growing. 
July-September. 

L. Willmottiae is of recent intro- 
duction, and although the flowers re- 
semble those of L. Davidii, the habit 
of the plant is quite distinct. The dark 
green leaves are thickly clustered on 
the stem and the lax flower stalks 
give the plant a drooping appearance. 
This species is easily raised from 
seed. July. 
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The Climbing Hydrangea 


Here and there in Massachusetts, 
clothing the sides of buildings and the 
trunks of trees, are good plants of the 
Climbing Hydrangea (H. petiolaris) 
but it is seldom that one sees so fine 
a specimen as that growing on the 
home of Philip Dexter, Manchester, 
Mass. When face to face with such a 
magnificent example and realizing 
that the Climbing Hydrangea was 
brought to this country in 1875, one 
asks why it has been so much neg- 
lected. Surely so useful a plant and 
one so much at home in New England 
ought to be widely planted. Once 
established, it grows rapidly and 
clings tenaciously to brick or stone or 
tree-trunk. Moreover, allowed to 
sprawl over a clump of rocks or a 
tree stump, the effect is very pictur- 
esque. From early spring to fall it is 
a wealth of vivid green, and at the 
height of summer puts forth in pro- 


fusion broad clusters of white flowers 
on short shoots thrust beyond the 
ample curtain of foliage. In the au- 
tumn the leaves change to yellow, and 
in the winter the closely adpressed 
stems clothed with thin shreddy gray 
bark are attractive. 

A sturdy vine, the Climbing Hy- 
drangea, will ascend 60 to 70 feet on 
trees and buildings from which no 
wind ean detach it. Its hardiness in 
New England is established beyond 
question. All the plant asks is ordi- 
nary garden soil, but it must not be 
allowed to suffer lack of water during 
the summer months. It does not like 
lime and resents being planted against 
new concrete. Often it is slow in get- 
ting away after planting, for appar- 
ently it must make considerable root 
growth before its stems commence 
their rapid ascent. Once established, 
the Climbing Hydrangea leaves noth- 














CLIMBING HYDRANGEA AT THE ENTRANCE TO MR. PHILIP DEXTER’S 
HOME IN MANOHESTER, MASS. 
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ing to be desired. It is happy in the 
coldest climate, is immune to disease 
and attacks of insect-pests, bears am- 
ple foliage and blossoms aplenty, and 
is among the most beautiful, as well 
as most useful, of all hardy climbing 
plants. 
—E. H. Wilson. 

Arnold Arboretum 





VERANDA BOXES IN WINTER 


It is not necessary that the veranda 
boxes should stand empty and un- 
adorned throughout the winter 
months. There are several Evergreens 
such as Junipers, Spruce, Pine and 
Arborvitae, small plants of which may 
be obtained from nurserymen and 
which will remain green until the 
coming of spring. It is important to 
fill the boxes early so that the soil 
ean settle somewhat before very cold 
weather comes, and it is equally im- 
portant to have good drainage in the 
boxes so that surplus water can run 
off when the soil is not frozen hard. 
A somewhat heavy soil rather than a 
sandy mixture, and one which is only 
sparingly enriched, is best for such 
work. 





THE TOPS OF BULBS 


It is important to plant bulbs 
right side up. Tulips bulbs are 


pointed, and the point is the top. 
They also have a kind of ring at the 
bottom where the roots were attached, 
and this is true of Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
Snowdrops, and Seillas. Lily bulbs 
have seales pointing towards the top. 
The bottom of a Crocus bulb is slightly 
depressed. It is almost impossible to 
tell which is the top and which is the 
bottom of Anemone coronaria, but for- 
tunately it will grow equally well, ap- 
parently, in any position. Most bulbs 
will keep for some time, but Lilies 
should be planted as soon as possible, 
because they deteriorate rapidly. 
Many growers like to plant Lily bulbs 
somewhat on their side, so that water 
will not lodge in the seales. 





COMING EVENTS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 4-5.—Cleveland Hor- 
ticultural Society’s annual Chrysanthemum 
and Vegetable Show at the Woodword Ma- 
sonic Temple. 


New York City, Nov. 4-5-6-7.—Nineteenth 
Annual Autumn Show of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5-6-7.—-Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s Grand Autumn Ex- 
hibition of plants, flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables at Horticultural Hall. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 8-9-10.—Chrysan- 
themum Society of America’s annual meeting, 
held jointly with Tennessee Florists’ Associa- 
tion. 
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GARDEN AWARDS 


It is announced that the Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society have made the following gar- 
den awards on recommendation of the 
Garden Committee which consists of 
Mr. Loring Underwood, Mr. Walter 
Hunnewell, and Mrs. Francis B. 
Crowninshield: 

Mrs. Philip B. Weld, Dedham 

Silver Medal 

Mrs. Dudley Pickman, Beverly 

Silver Medal 
Mr. James J. Phelan, Manchester 
Garden Certificate 
D. Parker, Osterville 
Garden Certificate 
Mr. Arthur Perry, Nahant 
Garden Certificate 

These awards are in addition to the 
Gold Medal voted to Mrs. William C. 
Endieott of Danvers earlier in the 
year 


Mrs. C. 





GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


It is announced that the Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society have awarded the Society’s 
Large Gold Medal to Miss Marian 
Roby Case of Weston, and to Mrs. 
Harriet R. Foote of Marblehead. 

The award to Miss Case is made in 
recognition of the educational work 
which she has done and continues to 
do at Hillerest Gardens. Since 1910, 
Miss Case has financed and energeti- 
cally conducted a vocational garden- 
ing school for boys between the ages 
of nine and eighteen. Equipped with 
knowledge in the art and practice of 
raising first-class flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, and taught to appreciate 
the book of Nature, these boys go 
forth worthy, ¢apable and practical. 
Miss Case’s deep love of Nature has 
found expression in this most useful 
work and in her the art of garden 
eraft has a staunch and generous 
friend. She has not confined her 
work to Hillerest Gardens, however, 
but has broad horticultural interests 
extending to many other activities. 
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The award to Mrs. Foote is made 
for her work in the popularizing of 
Roses and Rose gardens and in the 
introduction of methods which have 
made it possible to produce better 
Roses than ever before. Mrs. Foote, 
whose garden at Marblehead attracts 
thousands of visitors every year, has 
laid out several of the finest Rose gar- 
dens in the country and ranks among 
the leading rosarians of the world. 





IMPROVING THE FLOWER 
SHOWS 


Now that garden clubs are numer- 
ous and flower shows frequent, per- 
haps it is not out of place to suggest 
certain improvements. The majority 
of garden clubs have reached the 
point where shows are well run. There 
is little confusion about entries and 
exhibits, the latter are properly 
spaced, the classes are numbered and 
the shows are patronized by many 
visitors. Such being the case, it be- 
hooves the associations responsible 
for the shows to make them as nearly 
perfect as possible. 

The things to do are to set higher 
standards each year and to select 
really competent judges who will re- 
frain from giving prizes to any but 
worthy exhibits. Also, the rules should 
be clearly worded and strictly ad- 
hered to. Ambiguously worded rules 
make trouble for the committee, the 
judges and the exhibitors and will 
always leave one set of members feel- 
ing that they have been discriminated 
against. 

It is poor policy to be easy with 
exhibitors, for this tends to make 
them lazy. The really good exhibitor 
will become discouraged and drop out 
whereas that one who leaves because 
he misses a prize by his own mistake 
and becomes “miffed” if disqualified, 
will be little loss to a elub. If a strict 
régime is maintained “dead wood” 
will quickly disappear. Better a small 
and active club that a large and limp 
one. A glaring fault of the amateur 
show is the lack of labelling. The com- 
mittee should see that the class-cards 
tell, not only the eclass-number, but 
the specifications of the class and 
besides this, the varieties should be 
marked. Exhibits that are correctly 
named should have precedence with 
the judges if they are in any way 
worthy of a prize. A show is to edu- 
cate the public, but above all, the 
exhibitors. This ean only be done 
where the flowers and plants are 
named. In a crowded room even the 
class-eard is visible to but a few. 


Where the exhibitors are novices a 
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member of the committee conversant 
with flowers should always be on hand 
to answer their questions and help 
them with the labelling. This is sue- 
cessfully practised in a number of 
clubs. Incidentally, if flowers are sold 
or given away after the show, the tags 
go with them for then education will 
still go on. Adequate seales of points 
should be provided by the committee 
for the judges, particularly in decora- 
tive classes. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties is to get judges qualified to 
judge such classes as just picking out 
an artist usually will not do. Should 
it be a breakfast tray, the poor man 
probably will not have the slightest 
idea whether the accessories are suit- 
able to be carried upstairs or the tray 
light enough to be held on the lap. He 
will only look at the color and, should 
he be feeling “seedy” that day and 
should it be of a jaundiced color, as 
many of the modern “original” ar- 
rangements are, he will quickly throw 
the exhibit out on color alone. The 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State are thinking of starting a course 
for judges and let us hope the idea 
will prosper and bear fruit, for many 
good judges are much needed. 
—Ethel Anson §. Peckham. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 





RECENT LIBRARY RECESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Alpine flora for tourists, new ed., by Julius 
Hoffman. Lond. Longmans, 1925. $4.50 
This is an amateur’s handbook to the flora 
of the High -Alps, planned for the summer tour- 
ist and freely illustrated with colored plates. 
The present edition is translated from the 
second German edition, and differs from the 
first by the inclusion of plates on rushes, 
sedges and cryptogams. 


Beautiful ferns, by D. C. Eaton. Troy, N. Y. 
Nims, 1886 
Illustrated in color by C. E. Faxon and 
. H. Emerton. 
First principles of soil fertility, by_ meen 
Vivian. N. Y. Judd, 1923. $1.5 


A short, non-technical, practical a 
emphasizing important facts rather than in- 
cluding an exhaustive amount of detail. 


Greenhouses, their construction and equip- 
ment, by W. J. Wright. N. Y. Judd, 
1917. $2.00 


The aim of this book is to give the pros- 
pesctive owner practical information on con- 
struction, heating and equipment such as 
will enable him to select wisely for his par- 
ticular needs. 

Indigenous flowers of the Hawaiian Islands, 
by Mrs. Frances Sinclair, jr. Lond. 
Sampson Low, 1885. 

Very beautiful colored plates with brief 
descriptions. 


Modern fruit marketing by B. S. Brown. N. 
Y. Judd, 1916. $1.90 
Harvesting, packing, storing, transporting 
and selling are all discussed. Although the 
author calls it a ‘‘complete treatise,’’ he con- 
fines most of his detail to apples. 
An outline of plant geography, by D. H. 
Campbell. Y. Macm. 1926. $4.15 
Written for the general reader, and con- 
sequently reducing technicalities to a mini- 
mum and admitting only the limited detail 
possible in a book of moderate size. Those 
who are provided to go farther will find other 
works cited. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Fall Planting of Roses 


The pros and cons of fall planting 
are certain to be argued wherever 
Rose growers gather. Fall planting is 
being preached by many nurserymen, 
and apparently is being adopted by 
many amateurs. The arguments in 
favor are readily understood. Roses 
which are sold early in the spring are 
carried over in storage warehouses 
and often are not delivered until 
spring is well advanced. Even if they 
go through the winter without damage 
they are less likely to make good 
growth in the spring than those which 
have been left in the ground, but 
have been so carefully protected as to 
obviate loss. When Rose bushes are 
planted in the fall there is plenty of 
time to do the work properly and a 
better opportunity to make selections. 

Growers who argue against fall 
planting set forth the fact that there 
is usually considerable loss, at least 
among tender Roses, and that the 
plants are less likely to survive the 
cold weather out-of-doors than when 
snuggly packed in warehouses. 

Much depends, of course, upon the 
protection given the newly set plants. 
If they are so cared for that they can 
resist the cold weather and yet not be 
smothered they will start to grow very 
early in the spring, and be in better 
condition to bloom freely and pro- 
fusely than when spring planting is 
followed. If they are not protected 
properly many of them are certain to 
be lost. 

In any event the planting of Roses 
should not be done too early. Some 
amateurs have insisted upon buying 
plants in early October. This is a mis- 
take. The bushes will not have ripened 
up properly before the last week in 
the month, and it is better if the 
plants are not dug before November. 
Plants dug too early are almost cer- 
tain to be winter killed. 

When it is desired to buy Rose 
plants in the autumn, notwithstanding 
the fact that the beds where they are 
to grow have not been prepared, the 
plan of burying them may be fol- 
lowed. This plan may also be adopted 
when there is reason to feel that 
plants in the beds will not winter 
successfully. If a location where water 
does not stand is chosen a trench may 
be dug and the plants set in it at a 
slight angle, being placed closely to- 
gether and with only an inch or two 
of the tops protruding. If covered 
with soil and a mulch of leaves or 
straw thrown over the buried Roses 
they will almost certainly go through 
the winter in excellent condition, and 


be plump and in good health when 
spring comes. The question seems to 
simmer down to this: When conditions 
are suitable fall planting is desirable, 
but if there is any question as to what 
the results will be it is better to wait 
until spring. 





A TEN-FOOT LILY 


In the last number of Horticulture 
an article was published about a speci- 
men of Lilium auratum eight feet 
high. A much taller specimen has now 
been located as is stated in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear Sir:—I am sending you a 
photograph of Lilium auratum, the 











A REMARKABLE AURATUM LILY 


Golden Banded Lily of Japan. This 
Lily measured ten feet from the sur- 
face of the ground and had four stalks 
which were of nearly the same height. 
The Lily is six years old and is grow- 
ing in sandy soil. It has never had any 
fertilizer to my knowledge and I have 
owned the land six years. I give the 
Lily plenty of water. Last year it grew 
to be nine and one-half feet tall with 
only two stalks. As a rule L. auratum 
has only one bloom the first year with 
three to five the second year and so 
on. I have handled these Lilies for 
sixteen years and have noted the fact 
that as yearlings they always have one 
bloom. 
—Dan P. Steeples. 

Sumner, Wash. 
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AN UNKNOWN DICENTRA 


Will someone kindly name for us 
a Dicentra which blossoms in Septem- 
ber with a cluster of small creamy 
white flowers and very feathery fol- 
iage? It is now throwing its sprays 
of leaves and bloom over the stones 
which edge the beds of the wood road 
at Hillerest Gardens. The cluster of 
blossoms is about the length of the 
bloom of the Ground-nut or Opios 
tuberosa. 

A reference to Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
gives a description of the Dicentra 
torulosa from the Himalayas which 
somewhat corresponds with this plant, 
except that ours seems to be a peren- 
nial and not an annual. Our English 
gardener thinks it is indigenous with 
us, but I do not remember it as I 
think of the days when as a child 
[I roamed through our woods picking 
flowers to take into school. 

At Hillerest Gardens we grow the 
lovely Pink Rabbit Plant (Dicentra 
spectabilis), D. eximia, with its long 
season of bloom, D. cucullaria, which 
blossoms early and then dies into the 
ground, and have just planted D. 
canadensis. This one is none of these 
though it is a true Dicentra, having 
the rabbit’s ears, and coming into 
bloom when D. eximia has passed. Its 
best bloom came in September. 

I feel like saying,— 

‘‘Where did you come from baby 
dear? 

Out of the everywhere into the here ? 

Where did you get your feathery 

green? 

Where did you find the Fairy 

Queen ?’’ 
—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 





ROYAL CATCHFLY 


Most of the sorts of Catehfly (Lych- 
nis and Silene) are not very sat- 
isfactory as rock garden plants. Some 
are tall and weedy; some are annual 
or biennial and seed too freely, while 
many are deep rooted and transplant 
with difficulty. Many from the 
Alps and the Orient are not very strik- 
ing in bloom. Of our native sorts, by 
far the most striking is Silene regia, 
more vivid than any from the Old 
World. It is a bit tall (two to three 
feet), in a perennial clump, and 
bears its narrow panicle of flaming 
red blossoms in July and August. 
The leaves are opposite and the flower 
of five regular petals, but otherwise 
its color and habit of growth strik- 
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ingly resemble the Cardinalflower, 
though the cluster is more loose. It 
will grow in any fair soil, seems to be 
perennial, and comes readily from 
seed. It is a native weed of our prai- 
ries, too long neglected. As it now 
blooms here in the rock garden it is 
one of the most desirable plants of the 
collection. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard University 
Botanic Garden. 





THE TOADFLAXES 


The Linarias, or Toadflaxes, seem 
to be little known in America, but are 
deserving of much greater attention, 
for they are rather unusual. There are 
over a hundred species, and many 
hybrids, among them some charming 
plants for the rock garden. They have, 
for the most part, flax-like leaves, 
which no doubt accounts for their 
name, probably being a derivation of 
Flax or Linum. The Toadflaxes are 
easily cultivated in ordinary soil and 
exposure, and when once established 
are well able to take care of them- 
selves; in fact, they are inclined to 
take more than their share of the rock- 
ery if allowed to have their way. 

Linaria alpina, the Alpine Toadflax, 
is a dwarf and brilliant alpine of 
trailing habit, with narrow blue-gray 
leaves. The weak and _ sprawling 
flower stems, of about four inches, 
make a mat of foliage, from which the 
flowers are borne in short racemes, 
lilae-blue in colour, with a flaming 
orange throat, although the general 
colour effect is blue. It likes a sunny 
spot in a well-drained soil, and should 
be planted in a mass to create a good 
colourful group. Linaria alpina rosea 
is similar to the type, with pale pink 
flowers, with the contrasting orange 
throat. The loveliest one, I think, is 
Linaria hepaticaefolia, a beautiful 
creeper from Southern Europe, two 
or three inches in height. The deep 
green fleshy leaves differ from the 
others mentioned, being kidney-shape, 
very much like miniature Hepatica 
foliage. 

Linaria hepaticaefolia also makes 
a very low mat and spreads very fast. 
The flowers are larger than those of 
L. alpina, of a light blue with white 
throat, and although its usual bloom- 
ing period is in May, it blooms almost 
continuously until frost. The foliage 
has the added attraction of turning in 
the Fall to a soft plum color. In the 
Lowthorpe School gardens, all three 
Linarias are doing well in the moraine. 


—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 
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Growing the Lily Tree 


Some years ago a neighbor of mine 
used to bring into his garden each 
spring after danger of frost had 
passed, two spreading plants in 20- 
inch tubs. They had or soon developed, 
large leaves and several branches and 
many stems which reached the height 
of some seven feet. But it was in Sep- 
tember they began to draw attention 
with their long tubular trumpet-like 
flowers. They were pure white with a 
charming cast of green without and a 
delicate fragrance. The shape of the 
flower suggested a Lily but in struc- 
ture it was the glorified flower of the 


potato. Many seasons afterwards | 
saw these plants growing sparsely 


12 feet high in Bermuda and from 
William Robinson’s eut of a closely 


allied species and deseription in his 
‘*English Flower Garden,’’ I deter- 
mined to grow the plant as a standard. 

The Royal Palm Nurseries at Oneco, 
Florida, supplied my first plant — 
which roots readily from cuttings — 
and since then with little eare I can 
depend upon an annual display of 
what direet people rather aptly call 
my Lily Tree. It is a great feeder. It 
will flourish in, and in faet demands, 
the richest compost of manure, which 
must be renewed annually, quite un- 
like Azaleas which will often endure 
well enough the same soil and plotting 
for a deeade. A pit or a cellar with 
temperature always securely above 
freezing is the winter treatment it re- 
quires, and in summer some attention 











DATURA ARBOREA, COMMONLY CALLED THE LILY TREE 
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to its watering, and fairly ample sun. 

Datura arborea—and probably 
others of the family—are both inter- 
esting and very beautifully decora- 


tive. 
—Paul Frost. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





FORCING THE AUTUMN CROCUS 


This year, for the first time, the 
Fall-blooming Crocus is being dis- 
tributed to the school children of New 
York by the School Garden Associa- 
tion. 

Crocus zonatus is the one being 
used and the following directions for 
its cultivation are given: 

‘*Fill a six-inch bowl about three- 
fourths full of clean gravel. It is well 
to clean the gravel in boiling water 
before putting it in the bowl. Place 


on the gravel, root downward, an 


equal distance from each other, ten 


to fifteen Crocuses. Then fill the bowl 
with clean gravel in order to hold 
each Crocus upright, with the stem 
just showing above the surface of the 
gravel. Pour clean water into the 
bowl until it rises to the center of 
each Crocus. 

‘‘Set the bowl of Crocuses on a 
window sill. If convenient, the bowl 
should be placed in a cool dark place 
for one week, but this is not necessary 
for successful blooming. Water the 
bulbs daily to overcome the effect of 
evaporation. In five weeks, the bulbs 
will bloom. Fibre, sand or soil may 
also be used in place of the gravel.’’ 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


This season is entirely unsuited to 
the early blooming of Chrysanthe- 
mums. Out of nearly one hundred 
varieties being tested here only the 
following show any bloom, and appar- 
ently few others can do more than 
freeze in first bloom, unless the frost 


holds off in a way never before 
known. 
First 
Name Cclor Bloom 
Carrie Yellow Aug. 5 
Winnetka Yellow Aug. 10 
Normandie Blush Oct. 1 
Eden Rose Oct. 1 
Boston Bronze Oct. 1 
Cranford White White Oct. 1 
A. Barnham Terra Cotta Oct. 1 
Alice Howell Bronze Oct. 12 
Perle Chatillonaise Ivory White Oct. 12 
Champ d’Or Bronze Gold Oct. 12 
Mrs. H. Harrison Pink Oct. 12 
Autumn Beauty Yellow Oct. 15 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanie Garden 
Harvard University 
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Superior to Commercial Humus 

Especially satisfactory for Chemical Analysis 
peice: ye te as a mulch = Ammonia 1.6%, Phosphoric Acid 
around shrubbery, or peren- * "f 
nial flower beds and borders, ade —. oN i gy om this 
on strawberry beds and other W!t cep Manure. sammonia 
small fruits. Will not pack 2.25%, Phosphoric Acid 1.5%, Pot- 
or mat to the ground. Will ash 2%. You will see that Buck- 
lighten heavy soil or add hu- wheat Hulls also furnish considerable 
mus to sandy soil. Protects plant food. 
but does not smother small Shipped during milling season, 
plants or Dutch bulbs. Holds Crctdber and November 
soil moisture in summer when ‘Tienes fui elle, ender 
used as a summer mulch. Al- RE pote ogg erat 
most black in color, makes at- 100 Ib ere 50. . 300 ib. “ $4.00 
tractive bedding material. 1000 Ib. .....12.00 20001b. -... .20.00 

DAYTON MILLING CO., Towanda, Pa 














NARCISSUS — 20 Varieties 
TULIPS — 25 Varieties 
American Grown — Highest Quality 


Six Second Blooming Size Narcissus Bulbs 
each of five different varieties 
30 bulbs, $1.50 


JOE SMITH 


Olympia Washington 








DELPHINIUMS 


Selected new and best things, $1; trade 
pkt., 500 seeds, 50c; specialties to order; 
all under guarantee from originator direct. 
Pictured list. N. F. VANDERBILT, 
VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, SAN RAFAEL, 
CALIFORNIA. 








GARDENIAS 


Fine plants from 4-inch pots 
Ready Now 


Price $9.00 per dozen 
BELMONT GARDENS 
159 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 














TREASURE TROVE 


Are you in search of 
Iris Susiana. The lovely Mourning Iris 


each $1.00 

Lycoris Squamiguera. Hardy Amaryllis 
ERS RRS BS age each 1.00 
Scilla Peruviana. The Cuba lily ..each .25 


Rock garden Crocus and Muscari can 
still be planted 


Muscari Argaei. Rare species from 
ERR OR Se ee 40 
Muscari Botryoides Alba. White 
I Rn tone pe igth woke nig Sard, 6 adie 2 .85 
— Neglectus. Fragrant deep 
TAS ape he ae a paar .60 
Crocus Tomassinianus. Sapphire, mauve 
Eo in Gad kee Bs 4 wk chie Ste oe 2 .60 
Crocus Salzmanni. Thrives in a damp 
OS See oe ee 12 85 
Crocus Imperati. The fragrant mauve 
OR SAPS. SS a 12 1.25 
Crocus Speciosus or Zonatus, either 
ENA 6 cas a 5 0m seein died eee a -80 
ae Viridiflora. Green African corn. 
a eee 3 30c, 12 1.00 
Tulipa ‘*Eichleri.’’ 11 in. The wonder- 
ful dwarf tulip from Turkestan, each 40 
The Byzantine Wonder Lily. Blooms 
without soil or water (place simply 
in a bowl or dish in the light 
each 40c, 3 1.05 


All these and many other UNIQUE and UN- 
USUAL bulbs listed in our 1926 Bulb Book. 
Send for It 
H. H. BERGER & CO. 

102 Park Place New York 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - MASS. 














Evergreen Shrubs — The Hardy Kind 
Collected Stock 


Per 100 
Rhododendrons, 2% to 3% feet ...... $30.00 
Mountain Laurel, 2% to 3% feet .... 28.00 
Hemlock 15 to 24 inches ........... 12.50 


25 at the 100 rates 
Can furnish any sizes in car lots 
Baled and Burlaped 
Cash Please 
WM. R. McGUIRE 
P. 0. DOEVILLE TENNESSEE 








: Michell’s 
Darwin Tulips 


| These are becoming more popular each 
| year on account of their splendid form, | 
exquisite coloring and the immense size 
of the flowers which are borne on straight 
stout stems. We offer below a few of the 


most popular varieties; complete list will 
be found in our Fall Bulb Catalog. | 
BaronnedelaTonnaye Doz. 100 1000 | 
OS Pre sre > $.75 $4.75 $40.00 | 
Bartigon. Fiery red .. .90 6.00 52.50 | 
Clara Butt. Salmon pink .75 4.50 35.00 | 
La Candeur | 
Creamy white ...... 85 5.50 47.50 | 
La Tulipe Noire | 
Almost black ...... 1.10 6.50 57.50 | 
Mme. Krelage 
ER 100 6.00 50.00 | 
Mr. Farncombe Sanders 
tet ke 4 aoe-6 00 6.00 50.00 | 
Philippe de Comines | 
. Ae 00 6.00 52.50 | 
Pride of Haarlem 
Rosy carmine ...... -75 4.75 40.00 
| Rev. H. Ewbank 
| Light heliotrope .... .80 5.00 42.00 
| White Queen. White .. .85 5.50 47.50 


Also other varieties of Tulips, also 
Hyacinth, Narcissus, Crocus and 
other bulbs 


Write for Our Fall Bulb Catalog 
Mentioning this Publication 


Michell’s Seed House | 
518 Market Street 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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9 October - November a 
F 
DOLLAR SA LE . 
Vi 
ra 
= Buy N d Get Pick of C ial Digging Ti . 
uy Now and Get Pick of Crop at Special Digging Time Prices p 
m 
Large Bulbs Medium Bulbs Small Bulbs Bulblets 
Ww 
z Bennett, Dr. F. E. ...$1.00 4 Bennett, Dr. F. E. ...$1.00 7 Bennett, Dr. F. EB. ..$1.00 55 Bennett, Dr. F. E. .$1.00 a 
1 Bunce, Allen V. ..... $1.00 2 Bunce, Allen V. . .$1.00 4 Bunce, Allen V. . .$1.00 25 Bunce, Allen V. . $1.00 sa 
3 Carbone, J. A. ...... $1.00 8 Carbone, J. A. ...... $1.00 16 Carbone, J. A. ...... $1.00 100 Carbone, J. A. ....$1.00 to 
10 Diener, Richard .$1.00 22 Carmen Sylva ...... $1.00 125 Diener, Richard ...$1.00 r 
: passers 4 gh poet pane 14 Douglas, Mrs. Leon ..$1.00 19 Diener, Richard ..... $1.00 125 Douglas, Mrs. Leon $1.00 me 
ougias, Dirs. Leon . .¢1. 5 Ford, Henry ....... $1.00 10 Ford, Henry ....... $1.00 4 Farrar, Geraldine .$1.00 w 
3 Ford, Henry ........ $1.00 43 Giant Nymph ....... $1.00 27 Giant Nymph ....... $1.00 82 Ford, Henry ..... 1.00 
7 Giant Nymph $1.00 y $ al 
° Hanks a "Tritt 'Ba'99 8 Hanks, Nancy ....... OE OE ee ices ce coves $1.00 125 Giant Nymph ..... $1.00 z 
9 Kunderd, Marie ..... $1.00 15 Kunderd, Marie ..... $1.00 6 Hanks, Nancy ...... $1.00 3 Golden Frills $1.00 . 
4 Lilac Glory ......... $1.00 § Iflec Glory ......... $1.00 10 Highland Laddie . $1.00 65 Hanks, Nancy ....$1.00 te 
2 Lilac Wonder ....... $1.00 > ape $1.00 100 Kunderd, Marie .. .$1.00 . 
7 Lind, Jenny $1.00 + Lilac Wonder ....... $1.00 17 Lilac Glory ........ $1.00 200 Lilac Glory ...... $1.00 Sl 
2 Longfellow ......... $1.00 4 Longfellow ......... $1.00 5 Longfellow ......... $1.00 33 Lilac Wonder - $1.00 qi 
3 Opalescent ......... $1.00 6 Opalescent ......... $1.00 10 Opalescent ......... $1.00 > >a $1.00 1 
4 Orange Queen ....... $1.00 7 Orange Queen ...... $1.00 40 Peters, Mrs. F. C. ...$1.00 80 Opalescent ....... $1.00 st 
Peters, Mrs. F. C. ...$1.00 20 Peters, Mrs. F. C. ...$1.00 i Te Mi oss ss < $1.00 300 Peters, Mrs. F. J. .$1.00 
Fi Phipps, W. H. 3 Phipps, W. H. ...... $1.00 7 Pink Cloud ........ $1.00 50 Phipps, W. H. ....$1.00 
(1 large, 1 medium) $1.00 34 Pink Wonder ....... $1.00 80 Rose Ash .......... $1.00 1000 Pink Wonder ..... $1.00 } 
1 Prestgard, Mrs. Kr. .$1.00 15 Purple Glory ....... $1.00 17 Scarlet Wonder ..... $1.00 100 Scarlet Wonder .. .$1.00 x 
i ys * Sere $1.00 10 Scarlet Wonder ..... $1.00 98 Shaylor, E. J. ...... $1.00 St ae: $1.00 pe 
6 Scarlet Wonder ..... $1.00 50 Shaylor, E. J. ...... $1.00 DE. WF0)6 wo 00-0 nee $1.00 1350 Shaylor, E. J. ....$1.00 
1 Talmage, Norma .$1.00 1 Zang, Tycko ....... $1.00 50 Souvenir ........... $1.00 15 Zang, Tycko ...... $1.00 
THREE SIZES GLAD BULBS I’ll say you’re going to be surprised— come back and cost me postage both 
“ “ t gladiol aitin: tee ite agreeably oes a and delighted when ways? Not if you know me! 
My offers o giadiolus ) ds E you o n your pa ag 
delivery at special digging time prices LONG'S SHOW ME’ PROPOSITION . PRICES, TERMS, DELIVERY | 
. Py esis < Iblets Please note that these gladiolus prices ] 
are on three sizes of bulbs, also bulblets. The sizes, quality and count, are sub- eve guasamten’ fer this G2 out Man th 
LARGE. This size will be an inch in ject to your approval. For three years offers will be withdrawn alto ~ pr vend di 
diameter or larger. Many will be larger, I’ve made this proposition: Order what this fall ‘ s 
but pone smaller. you like in accordance with my prices and I wom ; 1" ‘ h to 
terms. Then when you receive your ay all postage or express charges od 
- Ro an que PR ame Epon oom strong ‘‘glad package,’’ examine every bulb. and guarantee safe delivery. You take as 
: I 7 Count the bulbs and bulblets. If you are no risk. Read return privilege. al 
SMALL. These bulbs are supposed to not well pleased, just return the whole Terms: Cash with order, or one-fifth 
run under half-inch in diameter, but many shipment to me, by parcel post, and I’ll cash with order, balance GC. O. D. Or th 
will be half-inch, some even five-eighths. refund full price. Do you suppose I’d send one-fifth with order, and balance any e 
Now about Fall prices: I’m going to send out a package that would likely time before we are ready to ship. m 
have such a dandy crop of glad bulbs and be 
bulblets that more will be sent for your 
money, of many items, than offered in this af 
fall glad list. ; r , s] 
So this is the way I shall handle the Get Long’s Seed Catalogue. Very interesting and helpful. One-third the ; | 
t 2d Ms M4 ‘ 4 ’ ° a 
—y — —— Dede yp hg catalogue given to garden talks. Nothing “cut and dried.” Different from all a 
der, I’ll do still better wherever I can by others. If interested, just nod your head and a copy will be sent free in Jan- 
giving you liberal count. Many customers he 
tell us we can’t count anyhow. They say uary. Also, ask for fall catalogue, now ready. 
they’ve caught us time and again—send- hi 
ing more than we offered for the price. lis 
§ 
ol 
th 
JESSE D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado ‘ 
. ’ 
























































































Rare Bargains | 2 
ECOME A All bushy, well-rooted plants, the Ever | P 1 ae 
shy, a]l- 1 - € 
greens B. & B. sent by express, pur- | eonles 
eS chaser paying charges. | SO 
: Broad-Leaved Evergreens—-1 each of |] | and Wi 
HITECT Rhodo. mexinem, 5. Car. album, Kal- ° 
. mia, Am. Holly, Leucothoe, Euonymus ne 
L, Japonica. 1 ft. 5. lrises— 1 
Dienified. Exclusive Pro- Flowering Trees—1 each Am. Crab, White ou 
Fe sagan pm ot tt with Dogwood, Redbud, Silverbell, Tulip , ; oT 
competitors. Crowded Tree, Lily-Valley Tree, Shadbush. Good The World’s Best Varie- = 
" with portunity for money- 4 to 5 ft. trees cut back for economical ties at reasonable prices. | ay 
gO or a big fees. $5,000 to packing. $5. Hardy and _ vigorous, beautiful g 
~$10,000 incomes attained by experts. Odd or Quaint Trees—2 Am. Beech, 1 planrs—alsoQuality Groups of fine ve 
Easy to master under our correspond- Gingko, 1 European Larch, 2 Sweet r _aagqene ae ot gilt poe A group | ea 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist Gum, “—T Oak. Good 2 to 3 ft. earey See “ en | 
students and graduates tting started and trees. $5. i wise dnd = 
guudente and, graduates in getting started and | | || riowering Shrubs—1 each of Exochords, | | || Send for Master List extysciection. 1 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. Mook Orange, | Sweet Pepper, Straw- Tips on Peony and Iris culture. Write » 
Do it today! erry ush, Styrax, olden Kerria, ve 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. Spiraea Van Houttei, 3 to 4 ft. $5. NORTHBROOK GARDENS en 
meri tt , -? ’ , » 
HARDY EVERGREEN GARDENS tee sah AeA mer Li 
Box 241, Marion, N. C. - 
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THE JAPANESE LANTERN 
PLANT 


There is a growing appreciation of 
the Japanese Lantern Plant (Physalis 
Franchetii), not for any summer 
beauty which it may have, but for the 
value of its dried fruit as winter deco- 
rations. These lantern-like fruits are 
orange vermilion in color, and when 
properly dried will keep for many 
months. 

The Japanese Lantern Plant is hardy 
with a little protection even in Mas- 
sachusetts, and is not at all difficult 
to manage. It is a perennial, and is 
readily propagated by root division, 
which may be made in the spring. It is 
also raised without difficulty from 
seed. In the past it has been difficult 
to buy started plants, but root divi- 
sions are now being offered and give 
quicker results, of course, than plants 
started from seed. 

The Japanese Lantern Plant should 
be given a somewhat sandy soil, if 
possible, in a sunny location. 





STORING CELERY 


It is not diffieult to keep Celery in 
the cellar for several months if it is 
dug just before the ground is likely 
to freeze hard. When it is taken up, 
as much earth as possible should be 
allowed to remain on the roots. Then 
the plants should be set closely in a 
row against the wall. Water should 
be given immediately, and at intervals 
afterwards whenever the earth shows 
signs of becoming dry. It is impor- 
tant not to pour water on the leaves 
or they will decay. The Celery will be 
better if newspapers or blankets are 
hung over the windows to exclude the 
light. When new growth appears, the 
old leaves and stalks can be eut off; 
the new growth is always very solid, 
crisp, sweet and well blanched. 





ZEPHYR FLOWERS 


A tub of Zephyranthes has just 
finished blooming in my garden as I 
write these lines. Ordinarily these 
flowers bloom. much earlier in the sea- 
son, but inadvertently this tub of bulbs 
was overlooked until the summer was 
nearly half gone. When they were put 
out of doors, however, they began to 
grow very quickly, and probably were 
appreciated to a greater extent in 
September than they would have been 
earlier in the season when flowers were 
more plentiful. Zephyranthes, or 
Zephyr Flowers, are apparently not 
very well known, but are exceedingly 
easy to handle and are very pretty, the 
Lily-like blooms, pink in color, spring- 
ing up with amazing rapidity from a 
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FOR SALE 


A Choice Piece of 
Perpetual Summerland 


Fortunately for you, its location is one that will 
exactly suit you. 

As for size, it is neither too big nor too little, but 
one that just fits your requirements. 

In. an almost mystic way, this available bit of 
perpetual summerland is always flower-filled. 
Sometimes it is filled with those lovely old-time 
favorites of our Colonial days. 

Then again, it is queenly roses and exquisite gar- 
denias. 

Or if you like, literally floods of sunshine-filled 
daffodils. 

And of course, violets and orchids, with juicy 
peaches and thin skinned succulent grapes, rip- 
ened months before the outdoor ones. 

As for the cost of this piece of perpetual summer- 
land, that is a detail that can be arranged entirely 
to your satisfaction. 

At your suggestion, we will gladly call and talk 
it over, or if you prefer, will send you an inform- 
ative piece of printed matter. 


&. Fyurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and 
C onservatories 


CANADIAN Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Western Factory 


Des Plaines, III. 


EasTERN Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 
IRVINGTON New Yorx« PHILADELPIA Boston 
New York 30 East 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Little Bldg. 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO DENVER Kansas City 
1304 Ulmer Bldg. Cont. Bk. Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 
Sr. Lovis GREENSBORO BuFrFaLo 
704 E. Carrie Ave. North Carolina Jackson Bldg. 
Sr. CATHARINES 
Ontario, Canada 


MonTREAL 
124 Stanley St. 
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yw a Flowers 
J Telegraphed 
: —Serisl” Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 














BOSTON 


I Thien 


Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: Haymarket 0281-0282 














BOSTON 














|UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carleton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. 


Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 
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crown of narrow leaves. There is one 
flower to a stalk, and it fades quickly, 
but others come so fast that the plants 
are kept covered with blooms for sev- 
eral weeks. 

After the Zephyranthes have flow- 
ered it is only necessary to keep them 
watered for a short time and then set 
them back in the cellar. When they are 
taken out in the spring, the removal of 
a little soil and the substitution of 
fresh earth, with perhaps a little bone 
meal, will carry them through another 
season. They are fully as easy to 
handle as the larger flowered Aga- 
panthus umbellatus. This plant, which 
will also bloom in tubs and which 
flowers in September, is much larger 
and has very attractive blue blossoms. 
At one time it was very well known, 
but now it is seldom seen except in the 
older gardens. It is, to my mind, well 
worth reviving. 

Bouvardia Humboldtii is another old 
time plant which is only occasionally 
seen now, but the chaste white fra- 
grant flowers of which are very lovely. 
I recently came across several plants, 
the sight of which gave me almost a 
thrill. These are more strictly green- 
house plants than the others mentioned, 
but are not difficult to handle, and are 
well worth a place in any greenhouse 
collection. 

—KE. I. F. 
Boston, Mass. 





PROTECTING HYDRANGEAS 


Please tell me what method is followed in 
wintering the beautiful pink and blue Hy- 
drangeas which are seen growing around 
estates in Newport, R. I. 


Newport has a fairly mild climate 
but it is necessary to give the Hy- 
drangeas careful protection in order 
to keep them through the winter. The 
plan usually followed, when the plants 
are in the ground, is to tie up each 
plant with stout strings and then to 
encase it in a large box or frame 
which is open at the top and bot- 
tom. The boxes are then filled with 
earth or peat, so that the plants are 
completely covered. This is a laborious 
and rather expensive process when 
the plants are large. In other north- 
ern sections Hydrangeas are usually 
grown in tubs and.may be moved into 
the cool cellar when winter comes. 





SNAPDRAGONS IN THE HOUSE 


Snapdragons are fairly hardy and 
it is probable that many good speci- 
mens still remain in the garden. If 
small plants can be found and potted 
up, they will bloom well indoors for 
several weeks. Some garden makers 
follow the plan of planting Snap- 
dragons in July in order to have small 
plants for potting in Autumn. 
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GOOD 
ROSES 


for Fall Planting 


“Ment 




















The best New Roses 
The best Old Roses 


FIELD GROWN 


All Successful Rose growers ad- 
vocate Fall planting. 


Many prefer “Rose Farm 
Roses” for their proven all- 


round good qualities. 


Descriptive List, mailed 
on request 


THE ROSE FARM 


Purchase St. Near Rye Lake 
Box R, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 













st. Sloot 


Park Sr. 











\Y \ y 

\ 
\ FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


OpposITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 








Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 
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BULBS IN WINDOW BOXES 


A large number of bulbs such as 
Tulips, Hyacinths, or Daffodils grown 
together make a very effective picture 
in a living room window or in the 
window of the dining room. It is pos- 
sible to use bulbs in this way by mak- 
ing a wooden box which can be lifted 
from its place and taken into the 
cellar. The bulbs should be planted in 
the usual way and kept cool and dark 
for several weeks until good growth 
has been formed, when they may be 
taken to the window to flower. 

If it is desired to have a succession 
several boxes may be used, being 
taken into the heat at different times. 
It is advisable to use only one kind of 
bulb in each box. It is important also 
to use bulbs of the same size and to 
plant them at just the same depth in 
order to obtain reasonably uniform 
flowering. 

A little variety may be obtained by 
introducing such plants as Browallia 
or Coleus. Wandering Jew may be 
allowed to trail over the front of the 
box. 





CALENDULAS AS WINTER 
HOUSE PLANTS 


Among the most satisfactory of 
house plants is the Calendula, espe- 
cially Orange King and Lemon King. 
If one has been growing these plants 
out of doors some small ones may be 
found among the larger ones during 
October. If so they may be trans- 
planted to six-inch pots in good soil 
and taken into the house. They need 
only the most ordinary care—scarcely 
anything but watering and a little 
fertilizer. 

—M. C. Kains. 
Suffern, N. Y. 





FORCING IXIAS 


Ixias belong to the Iris family, but 
have little resemblance to Irises. The 
flowers of the cultivated species are 
cup-shaped, appear in bright colors 
and are earried at the top of long, 
wiry stems. They are most easily 
foreed in greenhouses, but can be 
made to flower in living rooms. Do 
not think of hurrying these bulbs 
along with a high temperature, as 
they will then prove a failure. Use 
either 5- or 6-inch pots or pans for six 
or eight bulbs. Provide efficient drain- 
age and use a compost of fibrous loam 
three parts, old manure one part, and 
leaf mold and sand one part. It is al- 
ways a good plan to have the compost 
moderately moist when planting the 
bulbs. Then no water will be required 
until they commence to grow. Press 
the compost firmly about the bulbs 
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deners now plant bulbs by removing the top spade of soil. 
bed is heavily covered with G. P. M.., 
This is spaded under. 
soil is placed over this and the bulbs set in place and carefully cov- 
ered with the soil that was removed. As soon as the ground freezes 


the entire bed is mulched with G. P. M. 
IMPORTED MO! 


| TORF MULL 


Order your supply now and have it ready when wanted for the 
Bulb Beds, for mulching Perennials, Roses, Lilies, Strawberries, and 
for mixing with soil for pot plants, etc. 


reliable material. 





LYfN\% 
IS GX 
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| The Best Way to Plant 
FALL BULBS 


Spring flowering bulbs which must be planted in the Autumn, such 
as Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, etc., will give the largest, most bril- 
liant flowers that will remain longer in bloom, if genuine Imported 
| Granulated Peat Moss is worked in the soil under the bulbs. 


The trade-mark below appears on the burlap of every bale of the 
genuine, the success of which has lead to imitations. 
cover 240 square feet one inch deep. 
Shipped from various cities to save time and freight. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip, New York 


Gar- 
Then the 
the trade-marked name of this 
A thin coating of the top 





MOSS 


A bale will 
Price $4.00, f.o.b. New York. 























HOTBED SASH 

Standard Hotbed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft 
long; made in four styles to take three, four 
or five rows of glass; either grooved or made 
for glass to putty in. White Pine $1.75 each. 
Lots of 25 or more, $1.65 each. 

GLASS, sizes 6x8, 8x10. 10x12, or 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 sq. ft. 10 
boxes at ae 45 per box. 

C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 








Write for 
Booklet 


SPRAY OIL 
SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 























WILLIAMS" 


“Del-Bli” 


For Delphiniums 
A preventive of blight 
Sold only by the makers 
H. C. WILLIAMS & SONS 
MILLERSVILLE, MD. 














Baltimore, Md. | 








: “The Soil Resentiel” 


100% organic material. Thor- 
oughly aerated and properly pre- 
pared. Just the thing for mulch- 
ing Evergreens, Shrubbery and 
Perennials. 










All prices F.O.B. shipping 
station 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Soil Improvement” 


Odorless— Weedless 
Lasting ‘ 

DI, be coc cvcse $1.50 Mi 

4100-lb. Bags .......... 5.00 A 
ere 20.00 3 







Hyper-Humus 
Company 


Dept. 14 















@ ize with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New Yer 
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IRISES — PEONIES 


NOW is the time to plant them. 
WELLESLEY is the place to get them. 


Having a lot of Irises that I wish to clear off the ground in time to sow Winter 
Rye I will mix them together and let you have them for $5.00 per 100, $45.00 per 
1000 (not labeled, of course). Don’t be afraid of getting inferior varieties; we 
haven’t any. Please ask for catalog and see what my customers say. 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Boston, Mass. 





° ’ v NEW ENGLAND ‘ 
Fiske Ss QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
CANDIDUM LILIES Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
For Immediate Planting Send for Year Book 
Be sure to plant sone of — oo ttl 
glistening white Madonna uilies tha 
Sioeee so early next Spring. Perfectly U 1c ree 
hardy. GHAM CE . MASSACHUSETTS 
Doz. 
WD CN odio ce ec teseces $6.00 
Mammoth Bulbs ............. 4.00 
First Size . be sienes gacttia ts 3.00 
ll Postpai ° 
Ask for free Illustrated Bulb Catalog. Orchadotte Nurseries 
"Phone and Mail Orders Given ame E 
Prompt Attention Specialize in 
eras ny seta IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square Box H West Point, Pa. 











STAR BRAND ROSES 




















TEN RARE ROCK “American ower 9 -— oad 
th od i 
PLANTS = yoo = pny My pas 
2 Phlox Procumbens ......... $ .60 cae; a * WEST GROVE 
2 Veronica Rupestris ........ 50 COMPANY PENNA. 
2 Phlox Apple Blossom ....... 1.00 Rosert Pyrxe, President 
2 Thymus Coccineus ......... 50 
2 Viola Jersey Gem .......... .80 
——e EVERGREENS SHRUBS 
$3.40 ‘ 
Mailed free for $3.00 The Best of Perennials 
R. M. CROCKET & CO. BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
Cranford New Jersey South Braintree Mass. 
Rock Garden Plants Fruit and Ornamental 
and Alpines Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Perennials—Shrubs : 
Send us your list 
WESTON NURSERIES THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY OO. 
Weston Mass. Yalesville, Conn. 














Kemp’s Orchid Flowered Japanese Iris 


Spring Flowering Bulbs A new strain of wonderfully beautiful 


Hybrid seedlings, now being offered for 
Should be planted now the first time. Eighteen varieties. Send 
We import the highest grade of for descriptive list. 
Hyancinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Madonna “i af 
Lilies, etc., and have also a splendid 3 J. A. KEMP (Originator) 
selection of American-grown Narcissi or Little Silver New Jersey 


Daffodils. These, as well as a full line 





of other seasonable Bulbs, Plants and 





Seeds are offered in our new Autumn 


Catalogue. DISTINCTION 


A Co ree on request if you ee ys 
repy fre am capes 3D The daintiest of the Siberian irises, the 


most exquisite, the richest in color, the 

fi in colo 0 A ’ 

UT ate Soret Garden Seer ||| be Ba Be 8 Psa™ 
pueaiiéate eres ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 


CARTERVILLE, MO. 
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and plunge in coal ashes in a frame, 
where they can have protection from 
hard freezing, or set them in a cool 
cellar. When they show signs of 
growth they should be given a temp- 
erature from 50 to 55 at night with 
an increase of ten degrees more’ with 


sun heat. 





KEEPING VEGETABLES 


When storing Carrots, Beets and 
other vegetables many gardeners 
cover each layer with sand. It often 
happens, however, that sand is diffi- 
cult to obtain, and almost as good re- 
sults will follow if leaves are used 
instead. If leaves are not available, 
the foliage from Carrots may be sub- 
stituted. This foliage is so light and 
feathery that it does not prevent the 
evaporation of moisture, while at the 
same time it serves to keep the Car- 
rots from wilting. Whatever method 
is used, it is wise to put a layer of 
earth in the bottom of the box before 
the first layer of vegetables is placed 
in position. 

It is well to ventilate vegetable 
cellars at this season by opening the 
windows at night and closing them 
when morning comes. The day temp- 
erature will probably be too warm. 
When the weather gets colder this 
process may be reversed. It is wise to 
keep a pail of water in a cellar which 
is not naturally moist. It often pays 
to partition off a corner of the cellar 
for vegetables, but it is important to 
have some means of ventilation, al- 
though when extreme cold weather 
comes it may be necessary to put on 
a double window. Direct ‘sunlight 
should not shine into a storage cellar, 
and it is better to use small boxes or 
shelves than to store the vegetables 
and fruits in bins. 





STREET TREES FOR SHADE 


Please give me a list of trees to plant for 
shade along the sidewalk, and tell me how 
far apart they should be planted. I am con- 
sidering planting the Norway Maple, Linden, 
or Horse-chestnut. 


Plant Norway Maples, Pin Oaks, 
Lindens, Scarlet Oaks, Hard Maples, 
or London Plane trees. It will be well 
if they are the same kind of trees as 
are opposite your lot. They should be 
planted about forty feet apart. This 
will give plenty of room to develop 
properly. Set them two feet in from 
the curb, so that, as the trees grow, 
they will not force the curb out of 
shape and get in the way of passing 
vehicles. It is understood that the 
above list applies only to suburban 
or country towns. 











— 
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A NEW GRAVENSTEIN ~ 


Horticulturists at the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y. are 
calling attention to a new Graven- 
stein Apple, which has a solid, dark 
red color and is a decidedly attractive 
fruit as compared with the common 


Gravenstein. This new variety origi- 
nated as a sport of the well-known 
Gravenstein and is identical in every 
respect with the parent variety except 
for color. 

In diseussing the new variety, Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick, Station horticulturist, 
says, ‘‘It differs from the old Graven- 
stein only in the solid, dark red col- 
ored fruits, the parent fruit being 
light red and much striped with 
yellow and green. Panks Gravenstein, 
another sport of Gravenstein, is also 
striped and much lighter in color than 
Red Gravenstein, although handsomer 
than the original variety. 

‘These three Gravensteins are most 
excellent autumn Apples, but on the 
Station grounds the Red Gravenstein 
is sO superior in appearance that in 
the future its culture alone of the 
three will be recommended. 

‘The trees on the Station grounds 
came from the Washington Nursery 
Company of Toppenish, Washington, 
in 1911. They have fruited several 
times so that we are now certain of 
the new fruit and that it differs only 
in color. The sport is said to have 
originated with Van Sent V. Whipple 
of San Juan County, Washington, 
about 1907 or 1908. It is now to be 
had from several nurseries in the 
Northwest and from the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association at 
Geneva.’’ 





PROTECTING YOUNG FRUIT 
TREES 


Young fruit trees in somewhat ex- 
posed positions should have wire 
guards around the trunks to protect 
them from rabbits and mice, which 
often do much damage by gnawing the 
bark. Sometimes the rodents com- 
pletely girdle the trees, causing them 
to die. These wire guards may be 
purchased ready to use or may be 
made by cutting heavy wire cloth 
into strips eighteen inches high and 
long enough to wind around the tree 
without touching the bark. News- 
paper or building paper may be used 
instead, but the wire guards are much 
more durable. Care should be taken to 
have them thrust an inch into the 
ground, and no open space should be 
left where the ends come together or 
mice will work their way inside. 
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Name Color Oxlee poe 


Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine - $4.50 


Clara Butt - - - Salmon Pink - 4.25 
Valentin - - - - Light Violet - 6.50 
Dream - - - = Delicate Lilac- 4.50 
Bartigon - - - - Carmine Crimson 5.75 
Baronne ~ La 

Tonnaye - - - Vivid Pink - 4.50 
Fi acon.» TS Clear Yellow 4.50 


Golden Bronze- - Golden Hue ; 5.00 

Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet - 

gum tw te Almost « 
Special collection of above: 


1000 bulbs—100 ofeach . $42.00 
500 bulbs— 50 ofeach . 21.50 











Shumway’s “Pedigreed” Bulbs 
Produce the Anticipated Results 


Contracts with the Holland growers specified largest sizes. Therefore 
in ordering you are assured the choice of their stock. 

Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 
blooms next Spring. For your consideration a selection of a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 








Superfine Collections 
Largest Size Bulbs 


Varieties 100 50 


Darwin Tulips 15 $3.75 $1.95 
Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 
Cottage Tulips 8 3.50 1.85 
Crocus ° 5 2.50 1.30 
Narcissus . 5 9.75 5.00 








Catalog illustrated in colors lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Department J 


(Established 1870) 
118-122 So. First St., Rockford, III. 


All Prices Include Transportation 
Charges to Your Home 


























Princeton Products 
The Standard of Excellence 
in Ornamentals 


Our new price list just issued con- 
tains many new, interesting vari- 
eties as well as the complete gen- 
eral line. 


Write us for a copy 
Princeton Nurseries 


Princeton, New Jersey 


You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 

















New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick OC. 
Peters, Mrs. William E. Clark, Sunny- 
mede, Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
Priscilla Alden, Primadonna, Rose 
Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie Fis- 
cher, Harmonia, Henry C. Goehl, and 
many others, 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
SUNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. 


Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 
‘*Pavorite’’ Glads 











China Aster 
Display 

2nd prize—Boston—1925 

Ist prize—Boston—1926 


WHITE and JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield Mass. 
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in Boston. 


own garden. 


perennials and evergreens. 








Not Open Sundays 


Cherry Hill 
Peonies 


Won the President’s Cup, the first prize for display, 
and many other firsts at the great Peony Show held 
The Cherry Hill exhibit at this show was 
generally conceded to be one of the finest ever staged in 
America. The exhibit at our home grounds has attracted 
thousands of persons this season. _ 
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These prize-winning Peonies may be grown in your 
Make your selection from our list. 


We also have a remarkable collection of Irises, hardy 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog 

















ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Orchid Hybrids for Sale 


Selling for lack of room 


Brasso - Cattleyas, Brasso - Laelia - 
Cattleyas, Brasso-Laelia, Laelia- 
Cattleya and Cattleya Hybrids. 
Only plants worth while used as 
parents, which include some of the 
very best in the country. 
We have only a limited number of 
these plants for sale, so, first come 
first served. 

Plants from Five Dollars up 

CLEMENT MOORE 
125 Euclid Avenue 

Hackensack New Jersey 




















ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 

















Maplevale Leafmold 


A Natural Wonderful Discovery 
Nature’s Own Plant Food 


Pure Leafmold 
For incorporating in: 

All Greenhouse Soils; Outside Gardens; 
Potting House Plants, Lawns, etc. 
Used by all up-to-date florists 
Be sure and send for full information, 
sample and prices 


BELMONT GARDENS 
159 Brighton Street, Belmont, Mass. 





PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 


11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 

















Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 
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WINTER MUSHROOMS 


Two Mushrooms to be found late in 
the fall and even during mild periods 
in the winter are recommended by the 
botanist at the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y. as 
being highly desirable additions to 
the winter diet. In late fall and until 
severe cold weather sets in, the Oyster 
Mushroom will be found more or less 
abundant, while the velvet-stemmed 
Collybia may be found throughout 
the winter months. 

The Oyster Mushroom is found on 
dead tree trunks, stumps, and logs, 
and is distinguished easily by its 
whitish or smoke-colored caps of 
oyster shell shape. The caps grow in 
dense clusters and closely overlap 
one another. 

The velvet-stemmed Collybia has a 
reddish yellow cap, white gills, and 
a velvety brown stem. It also grows 
in dense clusters on stumps, logs, and 
buried wood. The caps may freeze 
and thaw several times during the 
winter without injuring the Mush- 
room, it is said. Owing to the fact 
that it grows in cold weather when 
other Mushrooms are scarce, there is 
little danger of confusing it with 
poisonous kinds. For the same reason 
it is seldom infested with worms, 
although it may sometimes be at- 
tacked by a white mold or by slugs. 
Surplus quantities of Collybia may 
be dried and kept in a dry place for 
future use. Soaking in water for a 
short time before cooking will revive 
the caps. 





DIVIDING CALLA LILIES 


Please tell me if it is possible to divide a 
Calla Lily which has become very large. 


It is not only possible but desirable 
to divide Calla Lilies when they attain 
large size. It is a common mistake, in- 
deed, to keep them too long in one 
pot. The best advice which can be given 
is to divide them and to grow them in 
pots of convenient size. The work can 
be done now. Even very small pieces 
will grow if put into small pots. They 
like a soil which contains much fairly 
rich fibrous loam and care should be 
taken to work it in among the roots. 

As soon as potted up they should be 
put into a cool, shaded spot, prefer- 
ably a deep coldframe, and given a 
thorough watering. Syringing or 
sponging the leaves frequently is help- 
ful. As soon as new growth has been 
made the plants may be removed to a 
greenhouse or to a heated room where 
they will stand somewhat hard forcing. 
When the plants begin to bloom, they 
can be given small applications of 
liquid manure or of some prepared 
plant food. 








